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SUMMARY 


Increase in Crimes Against Property. 
With the exception of auto theft, crimes against property increased 

during the first half of 1938. Robberies incre 5.2 percent, bur- 

ag 4.7 percent, and larcenies 4.3 percent as compared with the 
t half of 1937. 

Although the increases were moderate, they represent a continuation 
of an upward trend previously evidenced in 1937. Compared with 
figures for 1936, the 1938 figures represent the following increases: 
Robbery 21.9 percent, burglary 16.9 percent, larceny 21.8 percent. 
Decrease in Crimes Against Persons. 

To somewhat counterbalance the increase in crimes against property, 
there were decreases in the number of murders, manslaughters, rapes, 
_ other felonious iehiehe S i = en 1938. However, 
the 1938 rape figure is higher than for ing years except 1937. 
There is some indication that complete tomes for the entire Nation 
will show the 1938 figure is in excess of 1937. 

Distribution of Crimes. 

Fifty-five percent of the crimes were larcenies, 23.6 percent bur- 
glaries, 13.0 percent auto thefts, and 4.3 percent robberies, making a 
total of 95.9 percent cammitted for the purpose of obtaining property. 


The remaining 4.1 percent consisted of homicides, rapes, and other 
felonious assaults. 


- 
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Approximately one-half of the places burglarized were residences, 
36 percent of which were entered in the daytime. With reference to 
both residence and nonresidence burglaries, it was found that 22 per- 
cent occurred during the daytime. 

Thirteen percent of the larcenies involved theft of property valued 
in excess of $50; 64 percent involved nie om ranging from $5 to $50 
in value; and the property was vated | at less than $5 in the remaining 
23 percent of the thefts. 

Recoveries of stolen automobiles amounted to 96 percent. 
Geographic Division of Crime Rates. 

The crime information has been arranged to make it possible to make 
comparisons between local data and average figures for cities of the 
same size located in the same section of the United States. National 
averages for cities grouped by size are also presented. 

Crime Rates and Number of Police Employees. 

Cities with the larger number of police employees reported the lower 
crime rates. Group I cities had an average of 2.0 police per 1,000 
inhabitants, whereas group II cities had 1.2. Group II cities reported 
43 percent more murders, 17 percent more robberies, 25 percent more 
aggravated assaults, 25 percent more burglaries, and 38 percent more 
larcenies than the group I cities. Police personnel figures for indi- 
vidual cities are shown herdin 
Persons Arrested. 


Fingerprint cards representing 288,264 arrests during the first half 
of 1938 reveal that 18.9 percent of the persons arrested were under 21 
years of age. There were more arrests for age 21 than for any other 


= age group. 
he records revealed that 83,073 of the persons arrested had pre- 
viously been convicted of 213,149 crimes. 


CLASSIFICATION OF OFFENSES 


The term ‘offenses known to the police” is designed to include those 
crimes designated as part I classes of the uniform classification occur- 
ring within the police jurisdiction, whether they become known to 
the police through reports of police officers, of citizens, of prosecuting 
or court officials, or otherwise. They are confined to the following 
group of seven classes of grave offenses, shown by experience to be 
those most generally and completely reported to the police: Criminal 
homicide, including (a) murder, ee manslaughter, and (6) 
manslaughter by negligence; rape; rob : vated assault; 
burglary—breaking or entering; larceny—theft; and auto theft: The 
figures contained herein include also the number of attempted crimes 
of the designated classes. Attempted murders, however, are reported 
as aggravated assaults. In other words, an attempted burglary or 
robbery, for example, is reported in the bulletin in the same manner 
as if the crime had been completed. 

“Offenses known to the police’’ include, therefore, all of the above 
offenses, including attempts, which are reported by the police depart- 
ments of contributing cities and not merely arrests or cleared cases. 
Complaints which upon investigation are learnéd to be groundless are 
not included in the tabulations which follow. 

In order to indicate more clearly the types of offenses included in 
each group, there follows a brief definition of each classification: 
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1. Criminal homicide.—(a) Murder and nonnegligeat manslaughter—includes 
all felonious homicides except. those caused by y negligence. Does not include 
attempts to kill, assaults to kill, justifiable homicides, suicides, or accidental 
deaths. (b) Manslaughter by negligence—includes only those cases in which 
death is caused by culpable negligence which is so clearly evident that if the 

person responsible for the death were apprehended he would be prosecuted for 
pene ate ms 


2. Rape.—Includes forcible rape, statutory rape, assault to rape, and attempted 


3. Robbery.—Includes stealing or taking anything of value from the person by 
force or violence or by putting in fear, such as highway robbery, stick-ups, robbery 
armed. Includes assault to rob and attempt to rob. 

4. Aggravated assault.—Includes assault with intent to kill; assault by shooting, 
cutting, ein, maiming, Poeetings scalding, or by use of acids. Does not 
a simple assault, assaul d battery, fighting, ete 

Burglary—breaki) or entering.—Inclu burglary, housebreaking, safe- 
cotinan: or any unlawful entry to commit a nig or theft. Includes attempted 
burglary and assault to commit a burglary. Burglary followed by a larceny is 
entered here and is not counted again under larceny. 

6. Larceny—theft (except auto theft).—(a) Fifty ollars and over in value. (6) 
ae $50 in value—includes in one of the above subclassifications, depending 

m the value of the proaety stolen, pocket-picking, Ps not taken f shop- 
lift ting, or any stealing of property or thing of value which is not taken Dy force 
and violence or by fraud. Does not include embezzlement, ‘‘con’”’ games, forgery, 
passing worthless checks, etc. * 


7. Auto theft—Includes all cases where a motor vehicle is stolen or driven 
away and abandoned, including the so-called “joy-riding” thefts. Does not 
include taking for temporary use when actually returned by the taker, or unau- 
thorized use by those having lawful access to the vehicle. 

In publishing the data sent in by chiefs of police in different cities, 
the F BI does not vouch for their oe They are given out as 
current information which may throw some light on problems of crime 
and criminal-law enforcement. 

In compiling the tables, returns which were apparently incomplete 
or otherwise defective were excluded. 

Extent of Reporting Area. 


In the table which follows there is shown the number of police 
departments from which one or more crime reports have been received 
during the first 6 months of 1938. Information is presented for the 
cities divided acco to size. The Pop ulation figures employed 
are estimates as of July 1, 1933, by the Bureau of the Census for 
cities with population in excess of 10 ,000. No estimates were avail- 
able, however, for those with a smaller number of inhabitants and, 
accordingly, for them the figures listed in the 1930 decennial census 
were u 

Phen wth in the crime-reporting area is evidenced by the following 

or the first 6 months of 1933-38: 


Year | Cities | Population | Year | cities | Population 
oe tt | 1,606 | 54,208,740 || 1986... 2,189 | 64, 648, 798 
Mess avian oases 1.645| 62,819,945 || 1987................. 2.278 | 65,241,308 
iccca, tasiacsectcs | 11 949 270, 883 || 1998...................... 2,512 | 66, 659,040 











The foregoing comparison shows that during the first half of 1938 
there was an increase of 234 cities as compared with the corresponding 


period of 1937, the population represented for those cities being 
1,417,642. 
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In addition to the 2,512 city and village police departments which 
submitted crime reports during 1938, one or more reports were re- 
ceived during that period from 1,397 sheriffs and State police organiza- 
tions and from 8 agencies in possessions of the United States. This 


makes a grand total of 3,917 agencies contributing crime reports 
during 1938. 


Cities filing Population repre- 
a returns Total sented in returns 
Population group of cities -___ iietion”” 


or towns | Number | Percent Number | Percent 





1, Cities over 250,000_.........__...- -| 
2. Cities 100,000 to 250,000 

3. Cities 50,000 to 100,000 

4. Cities 25,000 to 50,000 

5. Cities 10,000 to 25,000 


Note.—The above table does not include 1,608 cities and rural townships ting a total population 
of 8,045,721. The cities included in this figure are those of less than 10,000 Oe elation fille returns whereas 
the rural townships are of varying population groups. 














MONTHLY RETURNS 


Offenses Known to the Police—Cities Divided According to Population. 

Table 39 shows the number of offenses known to the police during 
the first half of 1938 as reported by the police departments in 1,832 
cities with a combined population of 60,324,269. The information is 
also presented for the cities divided into six groups according to size. 
This compilation makes it possible for police executives to compare 
their Soak crime rates with the national average for cities of approxi- 
mately the same size. In table 42 is presented information which 
makes it possible to compare local crime data with ave figures 
- cities of the same size located in the same section of the United 

tates. 

Table 39 reveals that 55 percent of the crimes consisted of larcenies, 
23.6 percent burglaries, 13.0 percent auto theft and 4.3 percent rob- 
beries. This means that 95.9 percent of the crimes listed in the 
compilation were primarily offenses against property. The remaining 
4.1 percent of the crimes consisted of homicides, rapes and felonious 
assaults, such as assault with a deadly weapon. 

Most of the cities represented in table 39 furnished information 
concerning the value of the property stolen in connection with offenses 
of larceny. A compilation showing the larcenies divided according to 
the value of the property stolen reveals the following figures: 


Larceny—theft 
Population group tiation! Sameeee 
° 

in value in value 


32 cities over 250,000; total population 20,606,300: 
Number of offenses known... ..............--..-.-- 


a ~dueebese 10, 792 74, 816 
Per 1 i inidshetattinedbmtenterhirnhintntmnnrenn ingwnsiepoagsots 52.4 1 

52 cities, 100,000 to 250,000; total population 7,255,212: 
ee Oe IE DINOS. 5 ns Sad ddne -d ck awe anncgdscuitblecepnecsses 3,214 31, 446 
RE ND CUR hile = 5S dae he dain she tebe Sin hn ce obi nich ome enor ott 44.3 433.4 





There were 120,268 larcenies classified according to the value of 
property involved, and the preceding res reveal that 14,006 
(11 eee were cases in which the value of the property stolen 
exceeded $50. 


(55) 
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TABLE 39.—Offenses known to the police, January to June, inclusive, 1938; number 
and rate per 100,000 inhabitants, by population groups 


[Population as estimated July 1, 1933, by the Bureau of the Census] 


Population group 


GROUP I 


2) cities over 250,000; total popula- 
i on, 29,008, 500: 
Number of offenses known 
Rate per 100,000 


GROUP II 


54 cities, 100,000 to 250,000; total 
population, 7,518,912: 
umber of offenses known._.--.- 
Rate per 100,000 


GROUP III 


88 cities, 50,000 to 100,000; total popu- 
lation, 5,945,381: 
Number of offenses known 
Rate per 100,000 


GROUP IV 


154 cities 25,000 to 50,000; total popu- 
lation, 5,335,992: 


Rate per 100,000. 
GROUP V 


454 cities, 10,000 to 25,000; total popu- 
lation, 7,028,578: 
Number of offenses known 
Rate per 100,000 


GROUP VI 


1,047 cities under 10,000; total popu- 
lation: 5,491,906: 
Number of offenses known...-.-- | 
Rate per 100,000 9 | y s 11.8 


Total 1,832 cities; total population, 
324, 269: 
Number of offenses known , 517 j 18, 450 | 12,773 |* 90,424 1 210, 463 | * 49, 546 


Rate per 100,000 , ; ; 30.6 21.2; 170.1 395. 8 93.2 





1 The number of offenses and rate for manslaughter by negligence are based on reports of 33 cities with a 
total one of 27,275,300. 

?The number of offenses and rate for burglary, larceny, and auto theft are based on reports of 34 cities 
with a total population of 21,849,200. 

*The number of offenses and rate for manslaughter by negligence and aggravated assault are based on 
reports of 53 cities with a total population of 7,395,412. 

* The number of offenses and rate for manslaughter ‘by negligence are based on reports of 1,829 cities with 
a total population of 58,472,569. 

*The number of offenses and rate for aggravated assault are based on reports of 1,831 cities with a'total 
population of 60,200,769. 

The number of offenses and rate for burglary, larceny, and auto theft are based on reports of 1,831 cities 

with a total population of 53,169,969. 





}with a 
4 cities 
ased on 
ies with 
a'total 


31 cities 
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Annual Trends, Offenses Known to the Police, 1931-38. 

In table 40 there are shown annual variations in the number of 
crimes committed. The compilation is based on reports received 
from the police departments of 64 cities for the period January-June 
1931-38. Each of the cities rting has a population in excess of 
100,000 and the stayarnrried ation is 18,411,602. 

The information presented in table 40 makes it possible for the 
police executive to compare local crime trends with national trends 
and to readily detect any instances in which annual variations in 
crime in his community differ from trends for the entire Nation as 
indicated by this representative group of larger cities. Those desiri 
to compare local trends with the tendencies indicated by a 0 
cities located in the same section of the United States may Secu to 
examine the figures shown in table 42 as compared with similar figures 
for prior years. 

The in table 40 reveal that during the first half of 1938 as 
comp with the same period of 1937, there have been decreases 
in homicides, rapes, aggravated assaults, and auto thefts. On the 
other hand, there have been increases in robberies, burglaries, and 
larcenies. It is interesting to observe that all crimes committed 
primarily for the purpose of obtaining Pew showed increases 
with be exception of auto theft, whereas all crimes against the person 
show 


With reference to rape, however, it may be noted that the 1938 
figure is higher than for all previous years with the exception of 1937. 
urthermore, the information shown in table 39 when compared with 
similar compilations for the first half of 1937 indicates that when all 


sizes of cities are considered, there is an increase in rapes during 1938. 
With reference to the extent of change in the number of crimes 
against property during the first half of the years 1937 and 1938, it 
may be noted that auto thefts decreased from 23,521 to 19,929. 
This decrease amounts to 15.3 percent. On the other hand, the 
robbery figures increased from 6,146 to 6,463, burglary from 30,979 
to 32,422, and larceny from 81,531 to 85,046. proportion of 
increase in the number of each of those types of crimes is as follows: 
Robbery, 5.2 percent; burglary, 4.7 percent; and larceny, 4.3 percent. 
Although the percentage of increase in those types of crimes was 
somewhat moderate, it may be significant to note that the increase 
during 1938 was a continuation of an earlier increase shown in the 
1937 as compared with 1936. If the 1938 figures are compared 
with those for 1936, the following increases are revealed: Rob : 
21.9 percent; burglary, 16.9 percent; and larceny, 21.8 percent. Tt 
should be noted, however, that the 1936 figures for those crimes 
were lower than for any other of the years represented in the tabulation. 
The information presented in table 40 is also shown in figure 3. 
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TaBLE 40.—Annual trends, offenses known to the police, 64 cities over 100,000 in 
population, January to June, inclusive, 1931-38 
[Total population, 18,411,602, as estimated July 1, 1933, by the Bureau of the Census] 
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Offenses Known to the Police—Cities Divided According to Location. 

In table 41 there is presented information regarding the number of 
police departments whose reports were employed in the preparation 
of figures for crime rates for the nine geographic divisions of the 


United States, as well as in preparing the data shown in table 39. 
This information is included here primarily in order to supplement 
the figures shown in table 42, since it indicates the number of con- 
tributors whose reports were employed in preparing the crime rates 
for each of the population groups within each of the nine geographic 
divisions. 


TaBLe 41.—Number of cities included in the tabulation of uniform crime reports, 
January to June, inclusive, 1938 


Population 


Group | Group | Group | Group | Group | Group 
Division and State I II Ii IV Vv VI 


100,000 | 50,000 | 25,000 | 10,000 
Over t to to 


oO to 
250,000 | 250,000 | 100,000 | 50,000 | 25,000 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 


New England: 164 cities; total population, 
5,492,108, 

Middle Atlantic: 484 cities; total population, 
18,299,862 

East North Central: 455 cities; total popula- 


West North Central: 222 cities; total popula- 
tion, 4,989,609 

South Atlantic:'! 126 cities; total population, 
4,403,99. 

Eas 
tion, 1,845,223 

West South Central: 103 cities; total popula- 
tion, 3,155,686 

Mountain: 80 cities; total population, 


1 Includes report of District of Columbia. 
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The information presented in table 42 has been made available in 
order to make it possible for the police executive to compare the local 
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Figure 3. 
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crime rates not only with the general average for the entire country 
as shown in table 39, but also with the average crime rates for cities 
of approximately the same size in the same section of the United States. 
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Data for Individual Cities With More than 100,000 Inhabitants. 


The number of offenses reported as on been committed during 
the second quarter of 1938 is shown in table 43. The compilation 
has been limited to the reports received from police departments in 
cities with more than 100,000 inhabitants. Such data are included 
here in order that interested individuals and organizations may have 
readily available up-to-date information concerning the amount of 
crime committed in their communities. Police inistrators and 
other interested individuals will pronebiy find it desirable to compare 
the crime rates of their cities with the ave tates shown in table 39 
of this publication. et they will doubtless desire to make 
comparisons with the figures for their communities for prior periods, 
in order to determine whether there has been an increase or a decrease 
in the amount of crime committed. 

With reference to the possibility of comparing the amount of crime 
in one city with the amount of reported crime in other individual 
communities, it is suggested that such comparisons be made with a 
great deal of caution, use differences in the figures may be due to a 
great variety of factors. The amount of crime committed in a com- 
munity is not chargeable to the police but is rather a ch against 
the entire community. The following is a list of some of the factors 
which might affect amount of crime in a community: The com- 
position of the population with reference particularly to age, sex, and 
race; the economic status and activities of the population; climate; 
educational, recreational, and religious facilities; the number of police 
employees per unit of population; the standar governing sepeany, 
ments to the police force; the policies of the prosecuting officials and 
the courts; the attitude of the public coward law-enforcement prob- 
lems. Comparisons between the crime rates of individual cities 
should not made without giving consideration to the above- 
mentioned factors. It should be noted that it is more important to 
determine whether the figures for a given community show increases 
or decreases in the amount of crime committed than to ascertain 
whether the figures are above or below those of some other community. 

In examining a compilation of crime figures for individual communi- 
ties it should be borne in mind that in view of the fact that the data are 
compiled by different record departments operating under separate 
and distinct administrative systems, it is pap | possible that there 
may be variations in the practices employed in classifying complaints 
of offenses. On the other hand, the crime reporting manual has been 
distributed to all contributors of crime reports and the received 
are included in this bulletin only if they epgaeently have compiled 
in accordance with the provisions of the manual, and the individual 
department has so indicated. 
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TaBLe 43.—Number of offenses known to the police, April to June, inclusive, 1938, 
cities over 100,000 in population 


Murder, i. Bur- Larceny—theft 
nonneg- gera- ancophementeapsoninhtat ef sae! 
ligent | Robbery breaking 

_ $50and | Under | ‘heft 
slaughter ing over $50 


a 


57 
13 
91 


235 
64 
193 


EBSiNa 


ES 
5Seraak 


sasztunee 


- 
> 


Evansville, Ind 

Fall River, Mass............_..}__-. 
Flint, Mich... 722222222 

Fort Wayne,ind......____..|....-- 
Fort Worth, Tex 

Gary, Ind 

Grand Rapids, Mich 

Hartford, Co 


, Conn 

Honolulu, Hawaii.._. 
Houston, Tex.__.___ gilt ZS 
Jacksonville, Fla..........._... 


cassezegserases 


REBS 


Kansas City, Mo 
Knoxville, Tenn 
Beach, Calif. ____- 

Los Angeles, Calif_.._......_. 
Louisville, Ky aie 
Lowell, Mass. .........._._.-. 
Lynn, Masso sea 

emphis, ‘Tenn -____- . 
Miami, F' 
Milwaukee, Wis________--- 
Mi 


Nashy 

Newark, N.J 

New Bedford, Mass... ...... .-_|---- 
New Haven, Conn 

New Orleans, La._.___.______-. 
New York, N. Y_......_-_.. ‘ 
Norfolk, Va < 


BOK OOH eH we 
_ 
a 
Be 


nn 


_ 
tr COD aT Go ho Or 


= 


‘eoria, 

Philadelphia, Pa_______- 
Serre ig ge Soe 
Portlan , Oreg. A eg ag 
Providence, R.1............-- 
Reading, Pa 
Richmond, Va 


Lake City, Utah__ 
Ban Diego, Calif, 

n Diego if. 
San Francisco, Calif 


AO! Ome INN WOAWS 


1 Larcenies not separately reported. Figure listed includes both major and minor larcenies. 
2 Not reported. 





89 
626 
55 
2 
62 
90 
38 
81 
85 
56 
39 
63 
91 
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TaBLE 43.—Number of offenses known to the police, A to June, inclusive, 1988. 
ries over 100,000 in Pras sec secer sar : f . 


bussBsesersssus 


e 
2 


Offenses Known to Sheriffs, State Police, and Other Rural Officers, 1938. 

In compiling and publishing national crime data, the Federal 
Bureau of , a Pres distinguishes between urban and rural crimes. 
The figures presented in the preceding table are based on reports from 
a large majority of the agencies policing urban areas (places with 
2,500 or more inhabitants). Comprehensive data regarding rural 
crimes are not yet available, but the information on hand is shown in 
table 44, which is based on reports from 650 sheriffs, 75 police agencies 
in rural villages, and 6 State police organizations, 


TaBLEe 44.—Offenses known, January to June, inclusive, 1938, as reported by 650 
sheriffs, 6 State police organizations, and 75 village officers 


Criminal homicide 


Offenses Known in Territories and Possessions of the United States. 

In table 45 there are shown available data concerning the number of 
offenses known to law-enforcement agencies in Territories and pos- 
sessions of the United States. The tabulation includes reports from 
Honolulu (city and county), Territory of Hawaii; the Canal Zone; 
and Puerto Rico. The figures are based on both urban and rural 


areas and the population figures from the 1930 decennial census are 
indicated in the table. 
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Tasie 45.—Number of offenses knownin United States Territories and Possessions, 
January to June, inclusive, 1938 


[Population figures from Federal Census, Apr. 1, 1930] 


Murder, Bur. | Larceny—theft 
nonneg- Aggra- | glary— 

Jurisdiction reporting ligent 7 vated as- Auto 

man- 


b- — 
v sault | orenter- | Over | Under | *beft 
i $50 $50 


Hawaii: 
Honolulu City, population, 137,582; 
number of offenses known... ..- 
Honolulu County, population, 65,- 
341; number of offenses known . -. 
Isthmus of Panama: Canal ee 
lation, 39,367; number of offenses 
known 
Rico: Population, 1,543,913; 
number of offenses known 


Data From Supplementary Offense Reports. 


In tables 46-48 there are presented the more detailed data compiled 
from supplementary offense reports received from the police depart- 
ments of 41 cities with an aggregate population of 15,581,941. The 
period covered is the first half of 1938. 

Table 46 reveals that nearly one-half of the rapes reported were 
forcible in nature. Of the 7,881 robberies reported, 4,387 (55.7 per- 
cent) were committed on city highways, and 3,039 (38.6 percent) 
were robberies of commercial establishments. 

The 41 police departments represented in the tabulation reported 
29,909 burglaries, ost one-half of which were committed in dwell- 
ing houses. With reference to the time of day the burglaries were 
perpetrated. it is shown that 78 percent were committed during the 
night, and 22 percent during the daytime. With reference to resi- 
dences, however, the proportion of daytime burglaries was larger, 
amounting to 36 percent. 

The figures for larceny disclose that 13.4 percent were cases in 
which the property stolen exceeded $50 in value. In 63.7 percent of 
the cases the value of the property stolen was from $5 to $50, and was 
less than $5 in the remaining 22.9 percent of the larcenies. The tabu- 
lation also reflects that 1.3 percent of the thefts were cases of pocket- 
picking and that 3.1 percent were instances of purse-snatching. 
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TaBLE 46.— Number of known offenses with divisions as to the nature of the criminal 
act, time and place of commission, and value a srepenty stolen, January to June, 
inclusive, 1938; 41 cities over 100,000 in population 


[Total population, 15,581,941, as estimated July 1, 1933, by the Bureau of the Census] 


Larceny—theft (except auto teil) 
ou according to value of 
m): 


0 


All other ( 
Committed 
Committed 


The figures presented in table 47 show that the police departments 
of the 41 cities represented reported 16,509 automobiles stolen during 
the first half of 1938, of which 15,882 were recovered. The percentage 
of recoveries of stolen automobiles amounts to 96.2. 


TaBLe 47.—Recovery 4 stolen automobiles, ae June, inclusive, 1938; 
1 cities over 100,000 in population 


[Total population, 15,581,941, as estimated July 1, 1933, by the Bureau of the Census} 


Number of automobiles stolen 
Number of automobiles recovered 
Percentage recovered. 


The value of property stolen and the value of property recovered 
are shown in table 48, as reported by 41 police departments. The 
total value of property stolen was $11,916,527.02. Property re- 
covered was valued at $7,630,480.80 (64 percent). Automobiles 
constitute more than one-half of the prvmeey represented in table 48. 
Exclusive of automobiles, the value of property stolen was 
a and the value of recoveries was $924,885.80 (19 per- 
cent). 
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TasBie 48.—Value of property stolen and value of property recovered with divisions 
as to type of property involved, January to June, inclusive, 1938; 41 cities over 
100,000 in population 


[Total population, 15,581,941, as estimated July 1, 1933, by the Bureau of the Census] 





7 
g 
& 


5 > Value of prop- | Value of prop- 
Type of property erty stolen | erty recovered | recovered 


Currency, notes, etc. - - he 
Jewelry and precious metals. - - --- 
F 


ee st Se SEU Samos a. soewees 
ns Re 
Locally stolen automobiles 
Miscellaneous 


Total -- 


REBOBS 
Cor onan 


- 
'<o 


Relation Between Average Crime Rates and Average Number of Police 
Employees, 1937. 

Table 49 represents a comparison of average crime rates and aver- 
age police personnel figures based on data for 1937. Cities over 
100,000 in population were divided into two groups, the division 
being based on the number of police employees per 1,000 inhabitants. 
An examination of the average crime rates of the two groups revealed 
that in all instances the cities with the larger number of employees 
had the lower crime rates. 

The group I cities had an woe of 2.0 police per 1,000 of popula- 
tion, siaweta the figure for grou was only 1.2. The average crime 
rates for the two groups show that group IL (the cities with only 1.2 
police per 1,000 inhabitants) reported 43 percent more murders, .17 
percent more robberies, 25 percent more vated assaults, 25 per- 
cent more burglaries, and 38 percent more larcenies than the cities in 
group I. It is of course true that there are several factors other than 
size of the police force which affect the amount of crime. For a 
further discussion of this point, reference is made to the comment 
preceding tables 43 and 51. : 

The figures shown in table 49 po ghee the averages of the indi- 
vidual rates (both crime rates and police personnel rates) for the 
several cities. There are 93 cities represented and the number of 
police employees per 1,000 inhabitants ranges from 3.1 to 0.7. 

The information included in table 49 is also shown in figure 4. 


TasLe 49.—Relation between average crime rates and average number of police 
employees, cities with more than 100,000 inhabitants, 1937 


Average number of offenses per 190,000 inhabitants 


All cities represented in the above tabulation have populations in excess of 100,000. The arrangement 
into groups was based on the number of police employees per 1,000 inhabitants (descending order). 

Group I consists of 46 cities. 

Group II consists of 47 cities. 
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Number of Police Department Employees, 1937. 


In table 50 are shown figures concerning the average number of 
police department employees during the calendar year, 1937. The 
cities represented have been separated into six groups according to 
size, and the figures show for each group the average number of 
police employees per 1,000 inhabitants. 

It will be noted that in several instances there seem to be only slight 
differences between the average figures. The significance of the 
difference may be more evident if the same information is presented 
in terms of the number of inhabitants per police officer in each of the 
six groups as follows: 


Population group: 
I 


As in previous years, the average es shown in table 50 were 
obtained by first determining the total number of police employees 
and then dividing by the total population of the cities represented. 
Population figures used were estimates as of July 1, 1933, by the 
Bureau of the Census, for all cities over 10,000 in population. No 
similar estimates were available, however, for cities with a smaller 
number of inhabitants, and for them the figures listed in the 1930 
decennial census were used. 

Figures for individual cities with more than 25,000 inhabitants are 
presented in table 51. Although information concerning the number 
of police employees is included in the monthly crime reports received 
from police departments, this item was made the subject of a separate 
detailed inquiry in order to reach the highest pvesilile degree of ac- 
curacy and comparability in the figures and in order to make it 
possible to present information concerning the number of civilian 
employees. Table 51 reveals that on the average 7 percent of the 
employees in police departments in cities over 100,000 in population 
are civilians. 

In previous years the figures for individual cities have also been 
expressed in terms of the number of employees per 1,000 inhabitants. 
This type of figure has, however, been omitted from table 51, due to 
the fact that recent official population figures are not available. It is 
suggested that local agencies can readily compute the police employee 
rate for their own community on the best available local 
population figure) in order to compare the local rate with the national 
average number of police employees in cities of similar size. Those 
desiring to compare their local _ with the figures for selected 
individual communities will probably desire to obtain the best avail- 
able population figures for the communities selected, possibly by 
communicating with the local authorities. 

In connection with the possibility of making comparisons between 
the police personnel figures of individual cities, it should be noted that 
there are several variable factors to be considered, which are not 
represented in any way in table 51. Reference is made to the follow- 
ing facts: 
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(1) In some cities, when regular police officers are absent due to 
vacations, days off, sickness, or otherwise, their places are taken by 
special or reserve officers who are paid only for the time they actually 
work. This means that the effective strength of the de ent is not 
lowered by absences for the reasons mentioned. On the other hand, 
in many cities, absences due to vacations, days off, sickness, etc., 
result in a lowering of the effective stre of the department, due 
to the fact that no reserve officers are for replacements. 

(2) Some police departments operate on two shifts, whereas in 
other departments the men are distributed among three shifts. 
Obviously the practice followed in any individual community would 
have a substantial influence upon the effective strength of the depart- 
ment. 

(3) Differences in automobile equipment, radio communica- 
tion facilities, and the like are significant and should be considered 
in any careful comparison of law-enforcement facilities in individual 
communities. 

(4) Some cities use special school-crossing guards to make it un- 
necessary to detail regular police officers to guide children and regulate 
traffic at school-crossings during hours when children are going to or 
returning from school. In some instances, the reporting departments 
had apparently calculated the equivalent number of full-time em- 
ployees represented by the school-crossing guards and included them 


in the figure representing the total mum of employees. In other 
cases it was not clear whether this had been done, and this is pointed 
out as an item to be considered when comparing figures for individual 


communities. 

(5) In some cities, a heavy volume of traffic requires a | than 
average proportion of the force on traffic duty, with a resultant de- 
crease in the number of men available to handle criminal cases. 

(6) Differences in police salaries and standards for appointment to 
the force and their i ce on the quality and morale of personnel are 
significant. a 

(7) Communities vary also as to the number of private police 
a by individuals and organizations. 

of th ing items are of significance when attempting to — 
Pp the police personnel for individual cities. 

Table 52 incl = for individual police departments in cities 

ranging from 2,500 to 25,000 in pee 
e information presented in table 50 is also shown in figure 5. 
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TaBLE 50.—Average number of police department employees, 1987, by population 
groups 


Average 
a pao of 
employees 
employees io 
inhabitants 


Population group 

GROUP I 

37 cities over 250,000; total population, 29,695,500. 
GROUP II 

57 cities, 100,000 to 250,000; total population, 7,850,312__................-...-- i 
GROUP Ill 

103 cities, 50,000 to 100,000; total population, 6,880,307 
GROUP IV 

184 cities, 25,000 to 50,000; total population, 6,420,021. ...........-......--..-- ‘ 
GROUP V 

544 cities, 10,000 to 25,000; total population, 8,142,951. .........-......--..--. 2 
GROUP VI 

1,344 cities, 2,500 to 10,000; total population, 6,606,535_.......................... 7, 586 1.15 


TaBLe 51.—Number of police department employees, 1937; cities over 25,000 in 
population 


CITIES WITH OVER 253,000 INHABITANTS 
City 


Newark, N. J...........- 
New York City, N. Y _-- 


| 
| 
) 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
. 
| 


Ree Bon Bw ES 


Wayne, Ind 
1 Not separately reported. 
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Taste 51.—Number of police department employees, 19387; cities over 25,000 in Tas 
population—Continued 
CITIES WITH 100,000 TO 250,000 INHABITANTS—Continued 
PN I nentenose 143 Gads 
Grand Rapids, Mich. _.. 5. ..20. 5 .. -- Ba ess eo Tues 
Omaha’ N ib i a a Sergn Alan 
Pe esccconnn > 1) 1 Mh incus Alan 
Camden, N.J_.--- dicoak @® | @ | = 192 ]| Chattanooga, Tenn.._._-. Alha 
Elizabeth, N.J_...--- “| 199 wisi 25 Bake 
PE IE. Bacnicncctes 248 Hun 
Tee Oh. 5 .....-.5.- . 217 Ingle 
Albany, N. Y_..._--- ---| C) | @) |  — 360]| Fort Worth, Tex....._- Rive 
Syracuse, N. Y -_-....--- 315 inio, ‘Tex_._._..- San | 
ee, we... .t} Salt Lake City, Utah___- Sant: 
Yonkers, N. Y..........-.| 274 Werteiks Wal.ics......... 222 Sant 
Canton, Ohio___-.__- ---| () Richmond, Va_._-_------ Sant 
Dayton, Ohio__-_-_------ 184 203 Spokane, Wash........_. Stocl 
Youngstown, Ohio.......| (") 164 ‘acoma, Wash... ...___- Colo 
Oklahoma City, Okla..... (') 260 Brist 
Meri 
Mid 
New 
Stam 
] West 
Mobile, Ala.............| () () 104 || Lincoln, Nebr....-..--.- 1 65 West 
Montgo: pAla........)  (t) f 110 |} Mane! a 100 3 103 Orla 
Phoenix, Ariz_........._. ; () 1) 91 || Atlantic City, N. J_..... 196 9 205 Pens 
Little Rock, Ark__..____.| 82 Be Re Bee cninscccnn| Ge Eitwsteed 8t. F 
Berkeley, Calif_._.. dunn TB fcc 73 || East O: 110 Wes! 
Fresno, Calif.............| 77 |.---<--- 77 || Hoboken, yeas Colu 
Glendale, Calif. .........} op 1....usee ave Alto 
Pasadena, Calif. __ at 93 10 198 || Passaic, N. J.........---.| 108 }.-....-- Aure 
Sacramento, Calif_. 120 19 139 || Union i Belk 
San Jose, Calif... _- 59 1 60 || Binghamton, N. Y...-.-| 115 }..-.-.-. Bloo 
Pueblo, Colo__.._..- | @ \..<cote 47 || Mount Nesgon, Wi. Dan 
New Britain, Conn i =: 94 || New > Mi > 
Augusta, Ga. 103 105 || Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Macon, Ga... 7 Y Grat 
Savannah, Ga 136 N. Jolie 
ae Toonentanl Asheville; N. — Ma 
3 | 2) el aceon Oo Qui 
&D }.nccecen aD aiiiaecse asin 
saieslenel 66 8 7 Greens 6 Giinneose Roa 
ee ees 104 5 109 || W: N. C.... Wau 
76 1 77 || Cleveland H ee Meet And 
83 4 Hamil ee oo: Ge Elkt 
80 17 97 || Lakew cS SRS Kok 
ae ss {--—e| 8 Abaowg Pae— ve 
75 5 80 aoe Ser Micl 
78 |.-4weee 76 || Altoona, intend, kien,  _ aD Tooteince Mis! 
56 1 57 || Bethlehem, Pa_._.... (: Mur 
Daven Towa... ....-- 68 1 SE ER ccecna nant 0D Mca cenee New 
Sioux City, Iowa. _...._-| 80 6 86 || Harrisburg, Pa.......... Rich 
Topeka, Kans........ .| 56 10 66 || Johnstown, Pa....-......; 65 |........ Bur! 
Covington, Ky..._.. ; 65 6 71 || Lancaster, Pa_....-...... Clin 
Shreveport, La..........| (‘) (‘) 102 || McKeesport, Pa_........ Cou 
Portland, Maine_.__.___- 124 7 131 Ope Darby Township, Dub 
Brockton, Mass... ._. ---| 106 4 US Ss eR eee Ottu 
Holyoke, Mass......____| 94 1 95 || Wilkes-Barre, Pa_....... 1 Wat 
Lawrence, Mass... ..___- 130 2 132 tC. ddensteti 0 iddecodan Hut 
seiden, i cttonwe «al 87 2 89 || Pawtucket, R. I_.......- Ash 
Medford, Mass. ...-.- 87 1 88 || Woonsocket, R. I........ Lexi 
Newton, Mass........._- 136 3 139 || Charleston, 8. C_.._....- New 
Pittsfield, Mass_.......-- ORs ssseos 60 |} Columbia, 8.C..........| 76 }....-..- 76 Pad 
Quincy, Mass............| 120 2 95 ame, Wee... =...) Th Leonor 71 Bate 
born, Mich........- 125 2 127 || Beaumont, Tex.......-..| 54 }....-.-. 54 Mor 
Hamtramck, Mich...__-- 93 4 97 || Galveston, Tex. -..-.....- (*‘) 72 Ban, 
oe Park, Mich___. 86 10 96 |} Port Arthur, Tex........| 22 }......-.- 22 Lew 
Jackson, Mich_........-- T lccaaen oe ee 1 55 Cun 
zoo, Mich._._..-- 3) (‘) 79 || Roanoke, Va..........-..| 91 |.......- 91 H 
Lansing, Mich....__.___- 83 3 86 || Charleston, W. Va____-_- 10 85 Arlis 
Pontiac, Mich.........-- 65 7 72 Tatiogtes, Weidaee 1 71 Bev 
Saginaw, Mich... _...--- | 77 a 86 || Wheeling, W. Va......-. 71 Broc 
Jackson, Miss........._..| 48 2 50 Wis "Ts 70 Che! 
St. Joseph, Mo__.......--| 71 37 108 || Madison, Wis sav 70 Chic 
Springfield, BEO.nkopse sa OF hnct ee 66 || Racine, Wis. .....-..-.-- 68 Eve 
' 
| tx 


1 Not separately reported. 
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TaBLE 51.—Number of police department employees, 1937; cities over 25,000 in 
population—Continued 


CITIES WITH 25,000 TO 50,000 INHABITANTS 


beret | peoee lateuies 

ro of jnum 

od City police | civil- | of em- 
officers| ians | ployees 


Stockton, Cal 
Colorado Springs, Colo _. 
Bristol, Conn 


Ww 
Joplin, Mo. 

University City, Mo-- -- 
aa, Mont 


St. Peters’ » Fla. 


Kearn 
West Palm Beach, Fia._. Montelair, N.J... 


New Brunswick, N.J__- 
ee eee. 


Plainfield, N. 

West New York, N. J__- 
West Orange, N. J 
Weegee 


SaBLBSSSS LEARNS SsRsususnesessesssessasvass 


Dubuque, Iowa. 
Ottumwa, Iowa. 
Waterloo, Iowa 


37 
41 
23 
38 
33 
51 
33 
33 
36 
43 
42 
43 
57 
62 
36 
31 
38 
20 
49 
90 
36 
50 
53 
46 
50 
36 
70 
31 
42 
23 
33 
30 
34 
32 
10 
51 
19 
25 
46 
29 
25 
4 
39 
35 
37 
30 
25 
56 
15 
31 
24 
17 
7 
40 
15 
41 
30 
25 
90 
47 
36 
4 
wu 
44 
43 
49 
36 
54 
40 
129 
80 
57 
81 


NSSSBERBSSSRSSTSRSNSTRSSESEVS 


1 Not separately reported. 
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Tasie 51.—Number of police department employees, 1937; cities over 25,000 in 
population—Continued 
CITIES WITH 25,000 TO 50,000 INHABITANTS—Continued 


iy | Se 
r 
City police | civil- City 


Lebanon, Pa............. San Angelo, Tex....__- 
erion Town- Wichita Falls, esl 


R 


Newport, R. I. 
Greenville, 8. . 5 
paws urg, 8. 

Sioux Falls, &. Dak_____- 
Abilene, Tex_........_... 
Amarillo, Tex 
Brownsville, 2 ee! 
Corpus Christi, Tex | 


HUEVSRSSSRSESSSKSas 
BSSSsTVuels 


1 Not separately reported. 


TaBLe 52.—Number of police department employees, 1937; cities with population 
from 2,500 to 25,000 


CITIES WITH 10,000 TO 25,000 INHABITANTS 


City 


Florence, Ala Grand Junction, Colo 


Huntsville, Ala 
Phenix City, Ala 
Selm: Te 


A 

i U spring Aa 

0 ings, Ar o-neee- 
Jonesboro, Ark... _- 
North Little Rock, Ark--- 
Pine Bluff, Ark... ._--. ; 
Texarkana, Ark...._..._- 
A tiitsin ns cndwcdcccccoosnes 
Beverly Hills, 
Brawley, Calif 
Burbank, Calif_...._..._____- 
Burlingame, Calif 


OS SL Se eae Te 
Trinidad, Colo. she 


Fullerton, Calif 
Modesto, Calif 


Elnwond’ Park, iil. 
Forest Park, Rhee: 
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TaBLeE 52.—Number of police riment employees, 1937; cities with population 
rom 2,500 to 25,000—Continued 


CITIES WITH 10,000 TO 25,000 INHABITANTS—Continued 


toon, Se es Pn 
Melrose Park, Iil_...--_-- 
Mount Vernon, Ill 
Seni ge------------—---1-- 2 
Park Ridge, Ill....-..-.--- 
SE 
Sterling, Ill. 


Wilmette, Il 
Winnetka, 3: ............- 
Bloomington, Ind... -........-- 
Connersville, Ind 


—, wn 2--=--2g-H20-00- 7) W q 
Vincennes, Ind sacncassesageages Westfield, Mass..__... 
Whttieg, 106........-...-....-.--..25-5 West Springfield, Mass 
Fort Dodge, Iowa... -- . : Weymouth, Mass 
Fort Madison, Iowa-.-.. Ta Winchester, Mass. 
Iowa City, Iowa 
ae Towa _ - i 

ason City, lowa - -. neate Alpena 
Muscatine, lowa tia Benton Harbor 
Newton, lowa_..._--. sa Mich 
Oskaloosa, Iowa......- - 
Arkansas City, Kans 
ae 

nu’ inden aa 
Coffeyville, 

taka amid oman , Mi 

El Dorado, Kans Lincoln Park, Mich... 


Emporia, Kans..................-....-- tt a a sen kth 
Fort Boot, Kans. Darter pha e 1 pee e» Mich 


Independence, Kans ; Monroe. 
Lawrence, Kams.................. Mount © 
Leavenworth, Kans 
Manhattan, Kans. 
Newton, Kans_. 
Parsons, Kans_ sccnmaaaiane “ 
Cec nn. ccewsenneaig 
Fort Thomas, Ky 
Frankfort, Ky. ........-- 
Henderson, 
Hopkinsville, 
Alexandria, La 
Jusa, La 
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Tas_e 52.—Number of police department employees, 1937; cities with population 
from 2,500 to 25,000—Continued 


CITIES WITH 10,000 TO 25,000 INHABITANTS—Continued 


Gulfport, Miss Glen Cove, N. Y 
Hattiesburg, Miss..................- Glens Falls, N. Y 
Gloversville, N. 


ae 
— 


Independence, Mo.. 
Jefferson City, 00 
ws lewood 


rly, 
Be “Charles, 3 Mo 
Sedalia, Mo-. pie?) 
Webster Groves, Mo. 
Anaconda, M 
Billings, Mont 
Helena, Mont... 
M issoula, Mont.. 
Fremont ee 
mont, Ne 
d Island, N 
Hestin 
Norfolk 
North Nr Nebr. 


Carteret, N. J_._.... 
Cliffside Park, N. J_. 
Cranford Township, N.J 
Dover, N. J_- Sohae 
Englewood, N. J_- 


24 
20 
43 
13 
20 
18 
10 
4 
13 
10 
18 

8 
28 
31 
25 
il 
26 
26 
16 
20 
4 
13 
19 
23 
2 
12 
39 
19 
15 
36 
23 
18 
22 
16 
ll 
24 
25 


as 


aos 
Hillside Township, N.J- 
Linden, N. J a6 ea 
— SS Diy Discos cnncsso 
eae feels, N 
aepeees Ne Pp, N. 5 
Rarriston™ ‘Township, } 
Nutley, N.J 
Pensauken Township, N.. 


Phillipsb MiEbisncce 

Pleasant evile, N. 

Rahway, N bitiinwscesicivectaiond 
Red Ban 


k, N. 
Ridgefield Park, N.J 
mitered, N.J 


Bouh Rivet Ni 
South Riy J. 


Summit, N. J. 

Teaneck Township, 

Union Township, 

ee Topnohin, N 

Westfield, N.J 

Roswell, N. Mex 

Santa Fe, N. Mex... ineron ee 
Betevie, N.Y 1 COEDS SCLC 


BESRrasSeBSBSGRUibsso 


SNSUSeRSRSSSR 


Na eee 
PaweV 


RS ssc cccnecucssces 
Ik sicinicswateancae nan 
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TaBie 52.—Number of police department employees, 1937; cities with population 
‘rom 2,500 to 25,000—Continued ” 


CITIES WITH 10,000 TO 25,000 INHABITANTS—Continued 


Abington Townsh 
Ambri Pa. 
Arnold, Pa. 
Beaver Falls, Pa 
Bellevue, Pa 


er 

\- 

es 
31 
24 
2 
43 
13 
2 
18 
10 
24 
13 
pi 
18 

8 

2 
31 
25 
ll 
26 
26 
16 
20 
4 
13 
19 
23 
2 
12 
39 
19 
15 
36 
23 
18 
22 
16 
ll 
24 
25 


= 
ae 


DeemeeesPa................-----.-- 
Ellwood City, Pa 
‘a 


ip, Pa... 
Haverford Township, Pa 
Homestead, Pa_..._.._- 
Jeannette, Pa 


BEBVeIK—SSeason SIKH FSSBSe 


os 
NU UIDO®A®S 


P; 
Mount Lebanon Township, Pa 
ee 
New Kens’ rm ns on eee 
North Braddock, Pa 
Oil C Pa 


cubRoocwabowoko 


ae 
- 


CI PING Bia in ckdacccsceccccescen ees 
Stowe Township, Pa_...............--. 
Sunbury, Pa 

auuev 
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TaBLe 52.—Number of police department employees, 1937; cities with populati 
from 2,500 to 26,000—-Continued ne 


CITIES WITH LESS THAN 10,000 INHABITANTS 


Auburn, Ala----.----- 
Carbon Hill, Ala----- 


ee. Ce sae ge ecien 
ee eee 
OS | pn 
Jacksonville, Ala 

Lanett, Ala. _-..-- 

Leeds, Ala 

Piedmont, Ala_- 

Russellville, Ala 

Sheffield, Ala______- 

Tarrant City, Ala_. 


adera, if. 
Marysville, Calif........._._.. scnauientie 
Maywood, Calif 
Merced, Calif 


Yuma, Ariz 
Batesville, Ark eee 
Brinkley, Ark..._...-.--.--- 
Crossett, Ark. .......-- 
Dermott, Ark... -- 
——— Ark _- 
Helena, Ark__-.----- 
, Ark 


Rogers, Ark... ---- 
a Ark. 


4 
4 
4 
3 
7 
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TaBLE 52.—Number of police department employees, 1937; cities with population 
rom 2,500 to 25,000—Continued 


CITIES WITH LESS THAN 10,000 INHABITANTS—Continued 
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Tasie 52.—Number of police —— em 1937; cities with population 
from 2,500 to 265 ntinued 


CITIES WITH LESS THAN 10,000 INHABITANTS—Continued 
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TABLE 52.—Number of police department employees, 1937; cities with population 
from 2,500 to 25,000—Continued 


CITIES WITH LESS THAN 10,000 INHABITANTS—Continued 
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Tasie 52,—Number of police department employees, 1937; cities with population 
from 2,500 to 26,000--Continued npeca 


CITIES WITH LESS THAN 10,000 INHABITANTS—Continued 
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TaBLE 52.—Number of police department employees, 1937; cities with population 
rom 2,500 to 26,000—Continued 
CITIES WITH LESS THAN 10,000 INHABITANTS—Continued 
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Tasiye 52.—Number of police department employees, 1937; cities with population 
from 2,600 to 25,000—Continued 


CITIES WITH LESS THAN 10,000 INHABITANTS—Continned 
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TaBLe 52.—Number of police department employees, 1937; cities with population 
rom 2,500 to 26,000—Continued 


CITIES WITH LESS THAN 10,000 INHABITANTS—Continued 
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TaBLe 52.—Number of bom department employees, 1937; cities with population 
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CITIES WITH LESS THAN 10,000 INHABITANTS—Continued 
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DATA COMPILED FROM FINGERPRINT RECORDS 


During the first 6 months of 1938 the F BI examined 288,264 
arrest records as evidenced by fingerprint cards, in order to obtain 
data concerning the age, sex, race, and previous criminal history of 
the persons represented. The compilation has been limited to in- 
stances of arrests for violations of State laws and municipal ordinances. 
In other words, fingerprint cards representing arrests for violations 
of Federal laws or representing commitments to any type of penal 
institution have been excluded from this tabulation. 

The number of fingerprint records examined was considerably 
larger than for the corresponding portion of prior years, which were 
as follows: 1937, 251,575; 1936, 219,868. The increase in the number 
of arrest records examined should not necessarily be construed as 
reflecting an increase in the amount of crime, nor as an increase in 
the number of persons arrested, since it quite probably is at least 
partially the result of an increase in the number of local agencies 
contributing fingerprint records to the Identification Division of the 
FBI. The tabulation of data from fingerprint cards obviously does 
not include all persons arrested, since there are individuals taken into 
custody for whom no fingerprint cards are forwarded to Washington. 
Furthermore, data pertaining to persons arrested should not be 
treated as information regarding the number of offenses committed, 
since two or more persons may be involved in the joint commission 
of a single offense, and on the other hand one person may be arrested 
and charged with the commission of several separate crimes. 

More than 30 percent of the arrest records examined during the 
first half of 1938 represented persons taken into custody for murder, 
robbery, assault, burglary, larceny, and auto theft. Arrests for major 
violations are reflected by the following figures: 
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Sex.—Of the 288,264 arrest records examined, 269,141 (93.4 percent) 
6 groncengge men and 19,123 (6.6 percent) represented women. For 
all types of crime except commercialized vice the number of men 
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arrested was larger than the number of women. However, a com- 
parison of the figures representing an average group of 100 men 
arrested with those for an average group of 100 women arrested indi- 
cates that there were more women than men charged with murder, 
assault, and the use of narcotic drugs. Also, the same type of com- 
arison indicates a somewhat larger ratio of arrests of women for 
ee but for other types of crimes against property, such as rob- 
bery, burglary, and auto theft, men predominate. The comparison 
further reveals that 12 of each 1,000 women arrested and fingerprinted 
were charged with driving while intoxicated, whereas 39 of each 1,000 
men arrested were charged with that type of violation. Data for 
individual types of crimes may be found im the following table. 


Distribution of arrests by sex Jan. 1-June 30, 1938 
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Age.—From 1932 to the middle of 1935 age 19 was the group in 
which the largest number of arrests occurred. Since the middle of 
1935 there have been more arrests for ages 21, 22, and 23 than for 
any other groups. During the first 6 months of 1938 there were 
more arrests for age 21 than for any other single age group. The 
groups for which the largest number of arrests occurred during the 
first half of 1938 are as follows: 


Age: 
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The compilation for 1937 reflected that 18.0 percent of the persons 
arrested were less than 21 years old, but during the first half of 1938 
the proportion was 18.9 percent. In addition to the 54,615 persons 
less than 21 years old arrested during the first 6 months of 1938, there 
were 50,216 (17.4 percent) between the ages of 21 and 24, making a 
total of 104,831 (36.4 percent) less than 25 years old. Persons 
arrested who were between the ages of 25 and 29 numbered 49,692 
(17.2 percent). This makes a total of 154,523 (53.6 percent) less 
than 30 yearsold. (With reference to the ages of persons represented 
by fingerprint cards received at the F BI, it should be borne in 
mind that the number of arrests records is doubtless incomplete in 
the lower age groups, because in some jurisdictions the practice is not 
to fingerprint youthful individuals.) 
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Youths less than 21 years old were frequently charged with offenses 
against property, particularly robbery, burglary, larceny, and auto 
theft. This is clearly indicated by the following tabulation: 


Percentage distribution of arrests by age groups 


Criminal | poppery 


All offenses homicide Burglary | Larceny | Auto theft 


The predominance of youthful persons among those charged with 
offenses against property is further indicated by the fact that 85,213 
ersons of all ages were arrested for crimes against property (robbery, 
Sielaae. larceny, auto theft, embezzlement and fraud, forgery and 
counterfeiting, receiving stolen property, and arson). During the 
first 6 months of 1938, 26,589 (31.2 percent) of the persons arrested 
for such crimes were less than 21 years old. 

Further indication of the large part played by youthful persons in 
the commission of crimes against property is seen in the figures showing 
that 36.4 percent of all persons arrested were less than 25 years of age. 
However, persons less than 25 years old numbered 55.3 percent of 
those charged with robbery, 62.2 percent of those charged with bur- 
glary, 49.7 percent of those charged with larceny, and 73.0 percent of 
those charged with auto theft. One-half of all crimes against property 
during the first half of 1938 were committed by persons under 25 
years of age. 
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Recidivism.—There were 126,218 (43.8 percent) of the 288,264 
persons arrested during the first 6 months of 1938 who already had 
rior rprint cards on file in the Identification Division of the 
BI. In addition, there were 4,914 current records bearing nota- 
tions relative te prior criminal activities of persons arrested during 
the first 6 months of 1938 although their fingerprints had not previously 
been on file. This makes a total of 131,132 persons arrested during 
the first 6 months of 1938 concerning whom there was information 
on file dealing with prior criminal activities, and the records showed 
that 83,073 had been convicted previously of one or more crimes. 
This number is 63.4 percent of the 131,132 records containing data 
concerning prior criminal activities, and 28.8 percent of the 288,264 
arrest records examined. 
In more than one-half of the cases the previous convictions were 
based on major violations as indicated by the following 
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Number of cases in which fingerprint records show one or more prior convictions, 
and the total of prior convictions disclosed by the records, Jan. 1-June 30, 1938 
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There were 23 persons arrested for murder or manslaughter during 
the first half of 1938 whose criminal history revealed that they had ona 
prior occasion been convicted of criminal homicide in some degree. 
As already indicated, more than one-half of all persons whose records 
reflected prior convictions had been convicted of major crimes, and 
the tabulation further indicates a general tendency for recidivists to 
repeat the same type of crime. 

The 83,073 persons whose records revealed one or more prior convic- 
tions were found to have been convicted of a total of 213,149 offenses. 
In 95,711 instances the convictions were of major crimes, and in 117,438 
cases the convictions were of less serious violations of the law. 

Race.— Whites were represented by 214,990 of the records examined 
and Negroes by 62,119. The remaining races were represented as 
follows: Indian, 1,448; Chinese, 447; Japanese, 117; Mexican, 8,053; 
all others, 1,090. 

The significance of the figures showing the number of Negroes 
arrested as compared with the number of whites can best be indicated 
in terms of the number of each in the general population of the country. 
Exclusive of those under 15 years of age, there were according to the 
1930 decennial census, 8,041,014 Negroes, 13,069,192 foreign-born 
whites, and 64,365,193 native whites in the United States. Of each 


100,000 Negroes, 773 were arrested and fingerprinted during the 
first 6 months of 1938, whereas the corresponding figure for native 
whites was 296 and for foreign-born whites 109. It should be observed 
in connection with the foregoing data that the figure for native whites 
includes the immediate descendants of foreign-born individuals. 


Persons desiring to make a thorough study of the comparative amounts 
of crime committed by native whites and foreign-born whites should 
employ available compilations showing the number of instances in 
which offenders are of foreign or mixed parentage. 

At the end of June 1938 there were 8,927,728 fingerprint records and 
10,258,132 index cards containing the names and aliases of individuals 
on file in the Identification Division of the FBI. Of each 100 
fingerprint cards received during the first 6 months of 1938, more than 
58 were identified with those on file in the Bureau. Fugitives num- 
bering 3,858 were identified through fingerprint records during the 
same period, and interested law enforcement officials were immediately 
notified of the whereabouts of those fugitives. As of June 30, 1938, 
there were 10,653 police departments, peace officers, and law enforce- 
ment agencies throughout the United States and foreign countries 
voluntarily contributing fingerprints to the F BI. 
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